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Several palpable typographical errors occurred in 
the last number of the Journal. On the 66th page for 
“rank of instructor,” read work of instruction For 
“facts from her prove to be nothing worth,” réad facts 
prove her to be nothing worth. On the 3d column of 
the same page, for “natural, political,’ &c., read 
national, §c. §c. 

The opinion of the superintendent of “public in- 
struction has been asked, in reference to certain 
duties of assessors, for the collection of school taxes, 
and is inserted below. The importance of. prompt 
attention, on the part of all public officers, is indis- 
pensable, and a penalty is imposed upon every one 
who fails to do his duty in this respect. The law is 
thus construed: that any person holding the office 
of assessor for the present year is not obliged to 
collect, the tax of last year, unless-there was not 
sufficient time for it to be done, by the regular opera- 
tion of law. It would however be legal for him to 
do it, if so disposed. 

The assessor and his bondsmen are liable in cese 





“He saglects ta do his duty; he is accountable to the 


district for the amount o PAX St. ne ratte 
pay over what he has collected, or neglects to pro- 
eeed to collect, or neglects to return, he is liable for 
the full amount. 

Where a teacher is employed, those who employed 


Aim are liable, as individuals, if they fail to_proceed 


te collect and pay him as the law requires. 


THE YOUNG MEN OF OUR LAND. 

To the young men of this nation is soon to-descend 
the all important trust of guiding the destiny of our 
country; and it becoyes them with all solemnity to 
prepare for the responsibility. The death a few 
years ago, of the last signer of the declasation of our 
independence told us that one generation hi 
away, and the present incumbent of the ential 
chair is the first of another that -has been called to 
that important trust. 

Soon it must devolve; with all its cares upon yet 
another. How important then, that each rising 
generation should be early taught; and should eafly 
apply themselves.to a knowledge of the. siature, the 
uses, andwthe ends of all that through 
them,.ours tiiay be mitted unimpaired to after 
generations. The departed spirits of thoge who once 
filled the measure of their country’s glo e looking 
down, to’‘behold, and the few »venerable men who 
yet live, to tell the stofy of the birth of American 
Independence intensely watching to discd¥er 
whether you their children, will prove yourselves 
worthy the inheritance they leave behind. | 

Cultivate then, the.patriotic spirit, the high devo- 





‘tion, the eminent piety of those great men who have 


gone before you, and up to the Author of all 
wisdom, for strength “to run the race that is set be- 





fore you,” adopt ever as-your own thé sentiment of 
the great statesman, “that while the Union lasts there 
are high, exciting, gratifying prospects spread out be- 
fore you for yourselvés and your children.” ‘Then 
indeed will you breathe, with your latest breath, 
that other sentiment, dear to every true American 
heart,’ “liberty and union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable.” : 

We commend to the readers of the Journal the 
highly interesting address of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, before the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion of Marshall. No person is better acquainted with 
the actual condition of ouristate, and of its character, 
and no oné is better able to forsée, than is Mr. Pierce, 
from the dats,in his possession, its future destiny. The 
facts embodied in the lecture are valugble, and will be 
the means of imparting much information, especially 
to thosé who heve hitherto considered the. state 
of Michigan inferior in its agricultural, commercial 
and other advantages, to older states in the Union. 

The settlement of our state, rapid as it has been, is 
not more astonishing than our advancement in wealth 
and the means of knowledge. Amidst all the em- 
barrassments and perplexities, incident to anew coun- 
try, 1s it not a matter of wonder that such eminent 
attention has been bestowed upon the cause of learn- 
ing, and does it not speak volumes in favor of the 
intelligence and sound sense of the people of the state 
of Michigan, that such a wise and grand system for 
promoting the diffusion of knowledge has been ¢s- 
tablished, and is now going on “prospering and to 
prosper,” under their fostering guardianship ‘and care? 
“The foundation of the whole system,” says Mr. 
Pierce, “is laid in the constitution of this state, which 
CONUAINS PrUVISIONS; trove 3 tt, She eanetita:tinn 
of any other state in the union.” 

It is indeed true, “that time, the great discloser of 
eyents, will yet develope the resources of Michigan, 
| for the promotion of , science and the arts, 
and enstamp upon them a value, of which few seem 
to have had any adequate conception; and none the 
less true is it, that “much depends on good manage- 
ment and wise councils.” 


We observe that the following “national reeommen- 
dation” was given to Town's spelling book, at the re- 
cent meeting, on the subject of cnmmon school edu- 
cation, held at the capitolin Washington. 

“Unanimously resolved, that in consideration of the 
great merits of Town’s spelling book, we strongly 
recommend its use in all the. common. schools of our 
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perintendant of public instraction of this state, took 
occasion to review the above To that number 
we refer our readers. Another dition of the work, 
somewhat amended and- much better than the first, has 
since appeared; and. the earliest opportunity will be 
taken, to express our opinions of the sanie.. If tiig,in- 
: a of “Town's spelling béok” would work out 
eminent advantages for which it was undoubt- 

edly designed, right gladly would we proclaim through- 
out our state, its high merits; but'we are exceedingly 
fearful, that the work is: to create “any 

y era in the cause " Aftergiving” 
the work that careful examination neéessary, we shall 
notice it. Ifthe mean tite, we-are requestéd by the 










superintendent to mention the receipt ofa letter 


country. F . 
In one.of the late numbers of the Jouffial, the su- | 


We are pleased to see that many papers in our state 
are noticing with interest, the progress of the great 
cause of education in the land. It is a cause. which, , 
commends itself to.the-heart and cons¢ience of every z 
editor and'every' man; and it is hoped'that all will co-. * 
operate with its more i diate and special advo-. * 
cates, and lend a helping hand for its advancement in » 
our state. On the subject of education, happily, there 
are no differences of opinion; the ing im- ‘ 
portance of the subjeet is acknowledged and felt_ by 
every one; and we trust that; all editors; standing as 
they do at influential and important, posts, will throw 
their influence and devote a portion of their time, in 
favor of the cause. Education is and must form the 
basis of all the good for which, in var ious ways, they 
contend; and sound education, sooner or later, must 
lead us to a knowledge of the right. 
We hope to witness exalted efforts in our rising fn 
state to enlighten and enliven public opinion, particu- 
larly in reference to-common schools; and we respect- 
fully solicit contributions to our columns from all-who 
feel an interest in the future welfare and giory of our 
common country, which depends alone on the. general 
diffusion of right knowledge. There are many in the 
State who might confer upon the people, many a 
valuable blessing, would they but devote a little even 
of their time, to the subject of education. And will 
they not do it? Are they. professors of the religion of 
the holy. bible? And is not the cause of Christ, in 
which they have embarked their hearts and_ souls, 
entirely dependant for success upon the progress of 
education? Aye, it is the very foundation-stone, with- 
out which religion cannot advance a single step. Are 
they philanthropists? and do they feel no interest in 
}atewy MON, ITO 5 and miséry? Are 

they lovers of their country and its institutions! and 
canit be possible that they deem it a small business, 
to engage in that cause, upon the success of which is 
based thevery existence of the liberty of that country, 
and the permanence and: immutability of those insti- 
tutions! 

Distinguishéd men and christians, in other and older 
states, are up and doing for the cause; and, we fain 
hope, they will not need to ask the question—what are 
our brethren doing in the state of Michigan? 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES... b 
If there is any one thing more than another, that 
will help to roll forward the great wheel of education 
in our land, it is the establishment of well selected 
¢éommon school. libraries. By a late law of New 
York, it is observed, that an appropriation of 55,000 
dollars per annum is made out of the income of her- 
share of the distributed surplus revenue, for the ex- 
tablishment and support of school libraries, in every 
district in the state. This money isto be appropriated - 
strictly to thé purchase of a library for three years, 
and afterwards to its replenishment or-to whatever 
purpose, the district shall think expedi 
It is not to.be presumed that any 4, 
fire stato, is so forgetful ae 
neglect. taking 
library. 
There 
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Les reach, would most gladly devote some of their 
time to reading. “Itis a great mistake,” says Gov. 
Everett, “to suppose that it is necessary to be a 
professional man, in order to have leisure to indulge 
a-taste for reading. Far otherwise; [believe the me- 
chanic, the engineer, the husbandman, the trader, 
have quite as much leisure, as the average of men in 
the learned professions. I know some men, busily 
‘engaged in their different callings of actual life, whose 
‘minds are well stored with various useful knowledge, 
acquired from books. There would be more such 

‘ menif education in our common schools were, as it 

* well might be, of a higher order; and if common school 
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hbraries, well furnished, were introduced into every 
" : district, as I trust they soon will be. “It is surpri- 


sing,” adds the governor, “how much may be effect- 
ed, even under the most unfavorable- circumstances, 
for the improvement of the mind, by a person resolute- 
ly bent on the acquisition of knowledge.” : 
How many there are, who have sprung from ob- 
scurity into fame, by the use of books alone. Many 
there are among those who have gone before us, that 
have never had the advantages of a common school 
, . education, but who have reached places of eminence 
by their indefatigable exertions in the acquirement 
of knowledge, through the medium of books.’ It is 
not alone into the hands of professional men, that 
books ought to be placed. They should be placed 
within the reach of every man and child, in whatever 
pursuit they may already be, or design hereafter to 
be engaged. It is characteristic of great men, that 
they have always been fond of reading. The famous 
Ben Johnson was once a brick layer; and it is said 
that while assisting in the erection of a building, with 
his trowelin his hand, he carried a book in.his pocket. 
How many are there, in our day, who do this? 
Practical information is indeed indispensable; but 
is rendered efficient and doubly valuable by informa- 
tion obtained from reading. We have but little confi- 
dence in the physician who is destitute of practical 
Say fimocenmondenne MM 1-1 — 2 ant. —astag the 
life of a patient; but how much study, and research, 
° and reading of books is necessary, in order to prepare 
him for such rapid decision and exhibition of skill. 
Practical and theoretical knowledge, in the accom- 
plishment of the greatest purposes, must go hand in 
hand. : 

At this age of the world and at this time, when 
eminent exertions are every where made for the 
diffusion of knowledge, a well chosen library is an 
indispensable item in the accomplishment of the 
greatest general good. We look with emotions of joy 
and heartfelt pride at the wisely-applied appropriation 
of fifty five thousand dollars, in our native state, for 
the establishment and support of libraries in her com- 
mon schools. With no less eagerness do we look for- 
ward to the time and with no less pride and joy shall 
we'witness it, when Michigan, the state of our adop> 
tion and choice, shall have attached to each and all 
of her school districts, a well filled and well selected 
public library of books. She will not, can not be un- 
mindful of its inestimable value, in reaching the 
highest degsee of universal wisdom and virtue. 

The following provisions, are made by law, for 
school lik in this state; * 
y voters have power to i a tax, 

Feng pphae Me suitable library case; 
lar annually, for the 
a vote of the 

Messeed; to 
ll be kept, 
public int 
rules for the 

district that 




























shall comply with the aboye provisions, shall be en- 
titled to its proportion of the. clear proceeds of all 
fines collected within the several counties, for any 
breach of the penal laws; and also, its proportion 
of the equivalent for exemption from military duty; 
which fines and equivalents shall be paid over by the 
several officers collecting the same, tothe treasurers 
of their respective counties, to be by them appropria- 
ted amongst the several townships in the county, ac- 
cording to the number of children between the ages 
of five and seventeen inclusive. 





good can be accomplished without organization and 
system. Will the people, teachers, fathers, and all 
friends of education, think of it? 


New York, the following resolutions, indicative of the 
interest felt in the subject, were passed: 

“Resolved, That the profession of teaching in com- 
mon schools, considered in reference to the great 
purposes it is intended to fulfil, and the influence it 
must exert on the minds of children, is second in dig- 
nity and importance to no calling of a secular charac- 
ter; and that all the causes which tend to degrade it 
below its legitimate and honorable rank among other 





COMPOSITION 
Is one of those things too little attended to in our | 
schools. In the first place, there seems to be a won- 
derful antipathy on the part of many, éspecially the 
young, to this most useful and desirable accomplish- 
ment; and in the second, whenit ts attended to, there 
is generally a radical defect inthe manner in which 
itis taught, and especially at some of our most valua- 
ble schools. “There is nothing, indeed, which more 
conduces to fluency of composition, than a systematic 
course of reading. But however useful this may 
be, the habit of systematic thinking, is none the less so; 
our country has been accused oftentimes of hay- 
ing no literature of iis own, and it is perhaps often the 
case, that our efforts at composition, have beén foun- 
ded toomuch upon the knowledge acquired through 
books. It has been said that our country can boast 
of little originality in thought—this is not true; but 
we might now, and will-have more. It is the neces- 
sayy consequence of having lived in a new country, 
almost wholly unsubdued by cultivation,: that there 
has been little time to devote to close thinking and 
reflection. Under other circumstances, our country ' 
is peculiarly adapted to produce originality of thought; | 
in the worky of nature, exhibited here on a broader ° 
scale than in any other part of the known world, in | 
the magnificencé of its mountain scenery; in the | 
majesty of its internal seas and rivers; in its new , 


form of animal life; in a Rew racé of men; in its ori- | 
oy fervetverstom® 1 


faws; and its people; all these furnish a field ori 
ginal, grand and lofty, for the future historians of our 
land. Weare not, it is true, equal in philology and 
criticism to the Germans, nor imclagssical and scientific | 
learning to the English. We have not their manu- 
scripts, nor their libraries; but we still have the means 
of a literature, higher in value and wider in its bene- 
fits. We need not. look to other lands for the pro- 
duction of thought. Indispensably useful as reading 
is, and highly as we proclaim its inestimable value, 
our efforts at composition should not be hased upon 
the ideas of others. “We have looked to Europe,” 
say the gifted editors of the “Lady’s Book, “for the 
productions of the mind, as well as for the fabrics 
of its looms; and England has been the workshop 
of the United States, in an intellectual and moral, as 
well as a physical,sense.” We do hope for better 
days. The ene of our country’s intellect is 
opening. We trust that the productions of American 
genius will not aiWhys be constrained to take a 
voyage across the Atlantic, in order to be endorsed by 
British taste, and commended by British reviews, 
befopethey can find currency in the land of their 
nativity.” + oe 

COUNTY SOCIETIES. — 
» Every newspaper received-from the east, tells us 
of new efforts to ote the 
County Socreriss, are being fast organized in New 
York state, and the 6 people are wide awake. 
upon the subject.,.The-formation of. these county | 
societies is an object of importance, and we respect- 




















fully suggest the propriety of forming similar associa- 
tol in our own state, No very great amount of | 


z 
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employments—such as inadequacy of su and 
an Cameedes to the ieapertines of Geinttin'cileeel 
education—it is our duty to remove. 

Resolved, That as the cause of education is of vi- 
tal importance to the perpetuity of our free institu- 
tions, it is incumbent upon all, especially upon state 
legislatures, to take more efficient means for its ad- 
vancement. tee 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this.convention 
it is highly important, that there should be a unifor- 
mity of text books in our schools throughout the 
state, and that this convention does respectfully sug- 
gest the propriety of memorializing our legislature to 
take. some measures to bring about so desirable an 


end. 

Resolved, Thst we deem it best to form a county 
society for the promotion of common school educa- 
tion and the diffusion of useful knowledge, and will 
now proceed to form such society.” 


The above resqutions show the spirit felt by the 
people, and the appropriation of $110,000 per annum 
for the payment of teachers, and $55,000 for the pur- 
chase of district libraries, shows the feeling of the 
legislature, in reference to common schools. 


APPLICATION. 

It seems to be oftentimes exceedingly difficult to 
get children and youth to apply themselves to study 
or to whatever pursuit they may be engaged in.’ The 
desire to be free from the restraint, not only of think- 
ing, but of doing, is very general among our youth. 
We conceive it to be agreat fault on the part of pa- 


rents, that children are not taught more at home. Ma- 
to think .t.102-ver-cTMOTON BO UO SCHOOL six 


Toure per day, it is of no consequence what they do 
the rest of the time. The young mind, indeed, must 
not be overtasked, and six hours per day is enough to 
be confined within the walls of a school room; but in 
order to prosecute their studies to the best advantage 
in school, they should not be allowed to acquire the 
habit of roving about at will, perfectly unrestrained, 
while at home—this soon unfits the mind for appli- 
cation. 

Parents should adopt a system of government at 
home. We recollect, indeed, with sorrow, how pa- 
rental kindness indulged us in the right we assumed 
of perfect freedom from all application while out 
of school. It was thought enough if we went to 
school; the fact of our going was proof positive that 
we were atcumulating knowledge, and lessons given 
in school to be learned during evenings at home, were 
thought to be too great tasks. 

It is not proper, indeed, that the child should be con- 
fined to one study, to one book, or one pursuit; nor 
confined to.any for a great length of time in succes- 
sion—the mind soon becomes tired. The great object 
should be to have a system. In school and out of 
school, trainup the young child, by systematic instruc- 
tion; ap ion, persevering application, to system, 
will do more, and has-done rmaore, than-all simple 
genius and talent. The names of many might be 
metitioned, among the first in the land, who owe their 
greatness to their constant application. The great 
Sir Wm. Jones was an astonishing example of the 
power of application to study. With him it was a 
settled maxim'to neglect ng Opportunity of improve- 
meiit and tastop short of but the accomplish- 
metit of every’ rational object of pursuit. To pur. 





At a county society just formed in Cayuga county _ 
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pose firmly is half the victory of achievement, and to 
keep the eye steadily fixed on the object in view, a sure 
indication of success. Persevering application is the 
great virtue of young men, and it ought to be written 
in golden letters on the walls of their studies. Per- 
severe then, youngmen! Let not the world divert 
your minds from the great objects of rational life. Let 
all your aims be noble and your views exalted. Study 
to acquire general and benevolent views of men and 
things. Strive to get above self and selfish affections; 
and whatever may be the measure of your present 
attainments, in getting above objects of “low ambi- 
tion,” let it not satisfy your souls. Risk HIGHER.— 
Every human standard is too low for the requirements 
of virtue and the laws of God. 
CIRCULAR. 

TO PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND THE FRIENDS OF 
EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF MICHIGAN. 
Nearly one year since the following resolution was 

unanimously adopted by the members of the state 

convention, assembled at Detroit, in behalf of the 





- eause of education: 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to take into consideration the importance of engaging 
an able and qualified editor to conduct a monthly pe- 
riodical, devoted exclusively to the subject of educa- 
tion, and devise ways and means for the remunera- 
tion of his services. 

The committee appointed in pursuance of that re- 
solution, having reported “that a publication of the 
character contemplated in the resolution, would be 
eminently serviceable to the cause of education and 
entitled to the countenance and patronage of every 


. enlightened and patriotic citizen,” the Journal of Edu- 


cation, under the auspices of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, was established. : 

Phe question whether, in this state, a periodical 

devoted salaly to the cause of education, could be 
sustained, has been paftiaity rowa~a, =. tha success 
of the Journal, during the past year. The encour- 
agement it has. received, evincing as it does, a due 
regard on the part of the people of this state, for the 
all important subject of education, is a just source 
of pride to every one who feels an interest in its wel- 
fare and glory. 
The aid, thus afforded, is not for the promotion of 
individual welfare, but for the advancement of that 
great cause, upon which rests the PERMANENCE AND 
IMMUTABILITY OF ALL’ OUR CIVIL INSTITUTIONS 
AND OUR FREEDOM. Renewed efforts are making 
every where in our land, by the great and the good, 
to advance the cause of popular education. The 
most gifted minds of the’age, conscious of its vast 
importance, are enlisted in its behalf. While we 
then cast our eyes towards other and older states, and 
witness the zeal which now characterizes the exer- 
tions of their statesmen and people, shall it be said 
of us, that we: rest satisfied with torpidity and inac- 
tion—contented in beholding them rapidly passing 
by, and fast assuming that proud and eminent station 
before the world, to which their exalted efforts are 
conveying them? 

It can not have escaped the observation even ofg 
the most indifferent, that the GENIUS OF EDUCATION 
in our land, is arousing from her slumber, and casting 
off the shackles of her former lethargy. She pre- 
pares to grapple with a/fearful foe, and she calls 
aloud for cheering voices and helping hands. Shall 
it be said of us, that we withhold our aid? < 

To awaken a deeper interest in the cause—to inte- 
rest all men in those objects which pertain, not less 
to their temporal, than spiritual welfare—to make 
known the necessity of competent and well qualified 
teachers—to review books, and recommend such as 





on 
are suitable, to the use of schools—to give commen- 
faries upon the school law, and to insert the decisions 
of the Superintendent thereupon—to communicate 
the management and instruction of youth, and to ele- 
vate the standard of education in our state, will con- 
tinue to be, as it has been, the end and aim of the 
Journal of Education. 

Periodicals of similar character and for ike pur- 
poses, have been established in the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut; and these are all well sustained, principally 
by individual exertion. The utility of periodicals of 
the kind ing longer an experiment. 

In reference to the Journal of Educatiga, it is pro- 
per to state, that great efforts have recently been 
made to render it more valuable, by soliciting the con- 
tributions of able writers in our state and elsewhere; 
and nv pains will be spared to dispense the most use- 
ful information through its columns. The legislature, 
by a resolution, have caused it to be sent to every 
school district in your state. 

Ciuzens of Michigan—will you help sustain it?— 
Its sole abject being the advancement of the great 
cause of education, and the consequent spread of 
universal happiness and virtue—will you lend your 
aid for the promotion of this object? “It appeals to 
your PATRIOTISM—it appeals to your PHILANTHRO- 
py. None of you are so high as not to need the 
education of the people, as a safeguard; none of you 
so low, as to be beneath its uplifting power. To be 
emulou’ of the good name of your ancestors, may be 
an honor; but to be devoted to the welfare of your 
posterity, is a duty. The one may be founded in sel- 
fishness; the other is allied to religion.” 

Your co-operation and aid is respectfully solicited in 
behalf of the Journal. It is requested, therefore, that 
all parents, teachers, and friends of education, in the 
state, into whose hands this circular shall be placed, 
the names of subscribers, at pe cage. be poe 
sible, and forwarding them to the Editor, at Marshall, 
Calhoun county. This paper will be furnished to 
subscribers, for the ensuing year, at one dollar per 
copy, payable, in all cases, in advance. The impos- 
sibility of employing an agent, to collect so small a 
sum, from so many individuals, renders it necessary 
that the latter rule should be strictly complied with, in 
every instance, 

How truly has the history of the world exemplified 
the fulfilment of the curse’ pronounced upon the hu- 
man race, after the fall of Adam: “In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread.” ‘Without toil and ex- 
ertion and the sweat of the brow, has nothing been 
accumulated by man. The history of whole nations 
attest the truth of this remark. How emphatically 
and solemnly is it proved in the history of our Indian 
race, that “all who will not labor are doomed to suffer- 
ing and want.” To thiscause more than all others, is 
their decline ascribed, by Schoolcraft, in his discourse 





delivered before the Historical society of Michigan— | made, to render the Journal, if possible, seeond to 


from which the following is an extract: . 

“Our entire Indian population, ig fated to de- 
eline; not so much, itis a hended, from the want 
of external Kept as their falling under the 
operation of a general principle, which spares neither 
white nor red man, but inevitably dooms all who will 
not labor, to suffering and want. Accustomed to live 
on game, they can not resolutely make up their minds 
to turn agriculturists, or shepherds, or mechanics— 
they have outlived the true hunter state of the coun- 
bys yet adhere, with a fatal pertinacity, to the maxims 

‘a wandering life. They pursue their intestine 
feuds with as de ined a rancor, as if they still had 
ample stores of animal food, and unbounded 8 
of terri to flee to—they can not be 


i indolence; 

often uae +r © the — ridicule; their con-- 
tempt of wealth, to the rage ularity; the desire 
ef personal distinction is begueliy ind . 
expense of private rights and of national faith; brave- 
ry is often another term for assassination; and riot a 
milder word for homicide. ‘These remarks may ap- 
pear severe, but they are not intended to be so; they 
are conceived to be just, and we may for their 
truth to every person of observation, who has been 
long and intimately acquainted with our Indian tribes. 
No one can be insensible to the heroic traits of the In- 
dian character; to his open hospitality, his constancy 
in professed friendship, his filial piety, his resignation 
under suffering, his valor in le, and his triumph at 
the stake. No nation perhaps, ever felt a stronger 
love of country, or cherished a deeper veneration for 
their dead; and they linger around the places of their 
sepulchre as if conscious that the period of separa- 
tion was limited, and the soul itself immortal. 

There is a charm cast over the hunter’s life which 
it is easier to appreciate than describe. There is 
something noble in the situation and circumstances 
of the Indian, who, confident in his own skill, is buey- 
ed up in his frail canoe, or trusting to his own prowess, 
plunges mto the deepest forests, reckless alike of want. 
and danger, roving at will, without the ties of proper- 
ty to embarrass, or the obligation of laws to restrain 
him. But itis the charm of poetry and not of real life. 
It‘ is sweet to the contemplation, but bitter to the 
taste. The pleasure arises from associations which 
few will stop to analyze, but evéry heart can feel. It 
is a pleasure which will remain and be cherished as a 
species of intellectual talisman, long after the people 
who are the sources of it, shall have submitted to 
their probable fate.” 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
By an act of the legislature, each school district is 
entitled to a copy of the Journal, at the rate of seventy 


| five cents per copy; but the subscripti ice will 





heréa 
consequence of the expenditures necessary to make 
the Journal more useful to the people, and more 
honorable to the cause, which is now essuming such. 
marked and general attention, throgghout the length 
and breadth of the land. It is conceived that the 
reasondbleness of the charge will be apparent to 
all; and surely, no ope who knows with what trouble 
and expense the Journal is sustained, for the public 
welfare, will be dissatisfied with the change. 

In order that the Journal may be under the im- 
mediate supervision of the publishers, it is now 
printed, as it will hereafter be, at Marshall. Great 
inconvenience has been experienced, hitherto, in 
having it printed at a distance from the office of the 
Superintendent of publicinstruction and irregularity in 
the time of its publication has been the conse- 
quence. Its removal to'this place, it is hoped, will 
put an end to all complaints of that kind. New type 
has been bought, new arrangements and new efforts 






















no publication of the kind in the country, either in 
relation to the usefulness of its matter, or the neatness 
of its execution. 
“The contributions of some of the first writers in 
our state and elsewhere, may be expected, on the 
commencement of the second volume. Two num- 
bers more will close the first volug 
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THE PRESENT. CONDITION AND.-FUTURE 
AN ADDRESS, 
delivered before the Y. Men’s Association of Marshall, 
’ BY HON. JOHN D. PIERCE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Published by request of the Executive Committee. 


GENTLEMEN: “3 
Next to a tho h knowledge of ourselves, in 
i rtance and desirableness, is a tho h know- 


of our country and its institutions. .'To be igno- 
rant of ourselves as men—of our physical, intellectual 
and moral natnre—is a sure indication of a debased, 
ignoble spirit. To be ignorant of those susceptibilities 
and high emotions of which we are capable, and those 
silken cords of obligation, which-bind us to the Crea- 
tor and his rational offspring, furnishes incontestable 
evidence of a depraved heart. And to be ignorant 
of the land that gave us birth—of its history—of its 
resources—of its customs, laws, institutions, and go- 
vernment, is proof, as strong as demonstration itself, 
not only of an entire destitution of all patriotism, but 
the total extinction of every noble and generous sen- 
timent. 

If any are disposed to remain ignorant of these 
things, they can; bu: certainly they ought not to 
claim the appellation cf men. Said the king of Israel 
to his son Solomon, or. his accession to the throne, 
Show thyself a man. To show ourselves to be men, 
we must act the part of men. But to act the part of 
men we must, fulfil the high destiny of rational and 
immortal beings. We must act up to the nature 
which God has given us if we would fulfil that desti- 
ny But this nature is an intelligent nature, suscep- 
tible of a vast accumulation of knowledge. To the 
young men of this village, as well as of the whole 
state, I say, show yourselves to be men. Gain 
not only a thorough wledge of yourselves, but 
make it your study to know your country in all her 
varied interests. : 

As already announced, I propose to speak of the 

ture pros- 


- present condition of Michigan, and its 
pects. 

The geographical position of our state is peculiar; 
and requires a passing notice. It is -bounded on all 
sides by water, except a portion of the. southern line. 
As is well known, we have lake Erie, the Detroit ri- 
ver, lakes St. Clair and Huron on the east; the straits 
of Mackinac andjake Superior on the north; the Mon- 


treal and Menomonee reve on a portion of the south; 
and lake Michigan on west, from Green Bay and 
upwards to the i line. : 4 
within mie , a8 © Of water 


ual in extent to one half the whole area of land, 
which is rising of 65,000 square miles. Michigan is 
st state in the union, 


hence the if we include 
both lank 


water. But if we exclude fre the 

computation the whole surface of her navigable wa- 

ters, our state is then equal to any other of the con- 
federation. 

The ical formation of Michigan is a matter 

of still r interest; and it is worthy of commen- 


dation that the state government have ordered a 
logical yee of our territories, rot mae the work is 
now in ss. Important developements may 
confidently be expected to result from this noble en- 
terprise. It will show to the world that Michigan is 
al ee ae from — it be ag represented 
to y ignorance cu ‘ @ geogra- 
phy of two large octavo vol used as a text book 
in some of the New colleges as ate as 182, 
we are told that all west of a strip on the De- 
woit river is an interminable swamp, with now and 
thane riep of Ses Be oeeNs across the co ; 
and that the whole of it is and ever must be wholly 
unfit for cultivation. This is the first account I ever 
saw of our noble peninsula; and when twenty-one 
years of age received it in part as a lesson, and 
gravely recited it with a class of forty-one freshmen. 
inanew geography of much celebrity, published in 
1835, this description is somewhat improved. “The 
country is so little inclined that the streams flow slug- 
gishly, the water of rains stagnates on the surface, 
and the exhalations. render the‘air moist and unheal- 
thy. Extensive tracts are well adapted for settle- 
ment, but manygparts of the country must remain 
uninhabited fo on account of the scarcity 
of timber, an deficiency of mill-seats and 
anos.” h furnished this account may 
er Rouge and the lake 
Huron and the Raisin. 
ould have extended 


ed an undulating 
hills, but rising into 
in some parts, and subsiding 
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tound on the shores of Th 
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into plains in rs—with a soil peculiarly adapted 

drink rain of heaven, though it m: nd 
rcs Hear ot Gus “avens Wee wih rod 
current. From the forks of the Kalamazoo to the 
lake, there is‘a fall of 390 feet. With such a descent 
water is not apt to stagnate. The origin. and courses 
of the six most important rivers in the south part of 
“the state, disclose to the geologist an interesting fact. 
The Clinton, the Huron and the. Raisin on the east; 
the St. Joseph, the Kalamazoo and Grand river on the 
west, have their sources within a few miles of each 
other. The course of the Clinton is E. N. E.; that 
of the Huron’ 8. E.; that of the Raisin S. then S. E:; 
the course of the St. Joseph is S. S. W.; that of the 
Kalamazoo, W.N.W.; that of the Grand River is 
N. then W. N. W. To this may be added, that the 
Shiawassew rises in the same region on the north, and 
runs in that direction to Saginaw bay, while the St. 
Joseph of the Maumee, rises on the south of the same 
region, and runs S. bearing W. to the Maumee river. 
It is believed that the summit level of the sources 
of these rivers is nearly the same,_ including a tract 
of country running from Hillsdale north east through 
Jackson, and the corners of Washtenaw and Livings- 
ton into Oakland county. This elevation ranges from 
five to 600 feet above the surface of the lakes. Hence 
it is obvious that this portion of the peninsula, which 
lies between the Maumee valley on the south, and 
the valley which is found to extend from the mouth 
of the Grand River to inaw bay, is a flattened 
mountain, of a widely extended base, from the summit 
and down the gentle slopes of which, rivers run in 
all directions; not only E. and W., N. and S., but N. 
E., S. E.S. W. and NW. 

This extensive tract is of the secondary formation; 
the upper layer of which is sandstone. In this is 
imbedd ed, in certain places, lime stone, as at Barry in 
Jackson county, at Bellevue in Eaton county, and at 
some other points; sufficient, undoubtedly, for the 
wants of the country. In this sandstone formation 
has recently been discovered a bed of stone clay, of 
the same quality as the Amboy clay; it is valuable for 
stone hollow ware, and for other purposes; it is found 
on the school section near Union City, and with it a 
bed of the kidney iron ore, equal to any of the Ohio 
beds; this also is an important discovery. In this for- 
mation will doubtless be found other materials of va- 
lue, which time will develope. 

The valleys of = gy on of the hac mag oad 
see constitute geologic: the great of the 
peninsula, extent from the mouth of Grond River 
pat en mis much lower than that 
described; that this is so is proved by two 
facts: the one is the protrusion of Saginaw bay about 
seventy miles into the peninsula in that direction, and 
the r is the course and distance of the Grand 
Riyer; this river after it has run N. bearing N. west 
nearly as far as the whole distance of the mazoo, 
has only reached the N. E. part of Ionia county, and 
has re performed only about one half its journey to 
the lake. Before reaching the great gorge, the sand- 
stone strata which underlays this whole section of the 
state has runout, In that region we find jum and 
salt; um is found at the rapids, and salt springs 

ut the whole valley of Grand River and the 
Tittabawassee. 

North of the great gorge or valley of the peninsula, 
the country rises again, and forms the counter part 
of the portion first described. In that region as in 
this, the rivers flow E. and W.,.N. and S. The 
Tittabawassee rises near the centre of it, and runs 
south until it reaches the great gorge, thence E. N. E; 
the Cheboi rises near the same point, and runs 
directly ; the other rivers of this section flow, 
some east and others west. In this region, mountains 
have recently been discovered of more than 1000 feet 
elevation; dnd what is still more interesting, these 
mountains are of the Potosi formation. This accounts 
for the following fact: Not since, Mr. Schooleraft 
r bay, a small piece 
of this rock, with a vein of silver running yg 
it; whence it came, no one could conjecture till the 
‘discovery of these mountains. It is the opinion of a 
distinguished gentleman, if they shall not prove to 
be too heavily capped with , no doubt silver will 
be procured in that region of our state. From these 
representations, it is perfectly obvious that yy 8 
must be fully supplied with streams adapted to hy- 
draulic purposes; accordingly, with the exception 
of the clay belt on the eastern side of this peninsula, 
no country has a greater amount of permanent water 
power. 

Of that part ofthe state which lies west of Green 
Bay and south of lake Superior, I have time to make 
only one or two passing remarks. Its geological for- 














mation is a subject of deep interest. From numerous 


indications, it is universally admitted to be extensively 
a copper region; the largest specimen of pure copper 
ever yet seen in any part of the earth, s to 
weigh from three to five tons, is found on the banks 
of the Ontanagon, near lake Superior. Some portions 
of the country are mountainous, and others rolling; 
on the rivers are some extensive plains and bottom 
lands. Some parts of it are covered with immense 
forests of pine. The state therefore is not without 
resources in metals and mineral productions. As al- 
ready indicated, we have an abundance of sandstone 
of a good picaacd for building purposes; sufficient 
quantities of lime to supply the wants of the country 
in all time to come; suitable materials for glass, stone 
clay for hollow ware, iron ore and coal, gypsum and 
marl without limit, salt springs which indicate an 
abundant supply of that indispensable article, an 
abundance of copper, and in all probability silver. 
Our climate is nearly the same as that of N. York 
and New England. e have generally much less 
snow and not quite as much severe cold weather. In 
summer we have more sun-shining days than New 
York or even New England. The duration and cold 
of winter in the northern section of the state, are no 
greater than the southern parts of Maine. Our cli- 
mate, like that of the U. States generally, is exceed- 
ingly variable; in this, and in this only, is it uniform. 
it is hence far indeed from being that cold and de- 
solate clime, with long and dreary winters, as stated 
in the Universal Geography before quoted. So in- 


.tensely cold is the climate there represented to be, 


that the entire body of waters of the peninsula, freeze 
to the depth of two feet during the winter. * 

In regard to the health of our climate, the same 
kind of representations have been given, as of its tem- 
perature, and the general: appearance and structure 
of the country. e past fall has been a season 
of an unusual number of intermittent and bilious fe- 
vers; and actordingly, eastern papers have teemed 
with the most doleful rep ns of busi 
neglected, deserted fields, the ravages of death 
and the reign of wide spread desolation; our own 
village has , vd described as the veriest charnel 
house, and some of them still insist upon it that we are 
nearly all dead; but it is a singular fact that in our 
own township, out of a population of about 2000, 
scarcelyan adult was carried to the grave from the 
opening of spring to the setting in of winter; though 
there beg ep been places where Schtnes bes been 

eneral and severe owing to tem! y loca) councs; 
on as ti ie pond the | breaking away 

in the heat of summer, the draining and 
drying up of a marsh at an improper season of the 
year; yet the general activity in the phos of 
crops, in clearing and sowing new fields, in getting 
out and transporting wheat to market, and in es 

dings are 





forward buildi and other improvements, 

themselves a ient refutation of the statements to 
which we have referred. I am confident that the 
average number of deaths in our county since its first 
settlement, has not been one half as great in proportion 
to the number of inhabitants, as in Boston, New 
York, or Philadelphia, comp | the same period. 

Of the fertility of our soil, we can speak with the 
utmost confidence. It isdeep and durable. This is 
obvious its composition. It is not only rich and 
fertile in small tracts, here and there, but extensivel 
and continuously so throughout the length and breadth 
of the state; there is but little really waste land in 
Michigan; the whole is ad to bring forward and 
mature nearly all the uctions of temperate 
zone, and this peninsula is yet destined to be as noted 
for its wheat and fine flour, as any portion of western 
New York ever has been. Whoever may turn his 
attention to agriculture and cultivate our seil, and com- 
mit to its faithful bosom the seed, cannot fail to. 
reap a rich and an abundant harvest. Even a 
silk has already found its way to the eastern market. 
In this connection I may be allowed to add, that within 
four miles of this place, there has recently been found 
a plant, denominated the perennial flax, supposed to be 
like that lately discove! in the great gorge of the 
rocky mountains. The plantis found upon rich marsh 
land, but not wet, though moist; it grows from three 
to six feet high, in one stalk, with. a tuftof leaves on 
the top, and is well cdated with a fine and exceeding] 
strong fibre. If ourmarsh lands, when drained, shall 
be found to be the natural home of this plant, they 
may yet be of immense value to the state. It is de- 
voutly to be wished that more attention might be given 
to agriculture, this most ancient and honorable depart- 
ment of human industry; it would soon relieve us of 
all embarrassment in our moneyed affairs. In this 
connection I may add, that aside from our prairies and 
openings, which may in some cases bé partially desti- 
tute, we have large forests of the various kinds of 
valuable timber; so that the state, taken as a whole, is 
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abundantly supplied with this necessary article of 
humen existence and 

The commercial advantages of Michigan are une- 
qualled. We have within our own jurisdiction, as a 
state, rising of 1000 miles of lake sermon from 
7 to 800 miles of this navigation is already available; 
and when the short canal around the falls of St. Ma- 
Ty is ‘co! ted, the whole of Superior will be thrown 
open to@, enterprise of our people, and be made tri- 
butary to their power and subservient to their lofty 
purposes; those pure and crystal waters are destined 
to furnish, inthe multitude and variety of their fine 
flavored fish, inexhaustible sources of wealth, as well 
as employment to many of our citizens. Through the 
medium-cf our lake waters, every part of the state 
will then have a direct communication with all the 
eastern commercial cities; and on the bosom of these 
waters, will be borne and wafted to their destined 
ports, their own products, with the productions of our 
soil, of eur mines and forests. In addition to all this, 
as soon as the ship canal is constructed from the head 
of lake Michigan to the navigable waters of the IIli- 
nois, steamboat navigation is opened from the great 
lakes to the Gulf of Mexico and the ocean; through 
this channel all that floats upon the bosom of the-noble 
Mississippi, the great father of rivers; the cotton, the 
sugar, the molasses and other staples of the southern 
states and the Indies, ma s into the waters of 
these truly inland seas, and. find a landing and their 
ultimate destination, with about the same expense, as 


it now Costs to transport them from their native clime , 


to New York or Boston. 

_ Look for a moment at the constantly increasing bu- 
siness of these lakes- Men are now living who saw 
the first small ship, that ever floated upon these wa- 
ters. It was not till sometime after the late war with 
Great Britain, that the first steamboat sat triumphantly 
enthroned upon their waves, and rode over their deep 
places. When I first crossed lake Erie, seven years 
ago last June, in the Niagara, then a boat of the first 
class, there were geen to form a regular daily 
line from Buffalo to Detroit; since that period from 50 
to 60 more, and many of them of the largest class of 
steam vessels, have found a home upon the clear wa- 

+ters of the great lakes; the ratio of increase of the 
other shipping has been equally great. The amount 
of tonnage upon these waters is truly astonishing; and 
with the exception of a of the past season, has 
found constant and profitable employment. We shall 
search in vain, out of our own time and country, to find 
a el for such rapid creations of value, and accu- 
mulation ef capital and all the elements of wealth and 
power. Our to e built in 1836, was 922 tons; more 
than double that of Ohio at the same, of N. Carolina, 
S. Carolina, or Georgia, or Alabama, and equal to De- 
laware of that year. 

But the settlement of the country has been still more 
rapid. It has, up to within a few months, kept entirely 
ahead of all the increased means A. i ge 
reac its prairies, its-openings sts. e 
Pepolan Michigan, anode to the census of 
810, was 4,762; in 1820 it was 8,896; in 1830 it was 

31,639; and according to the state census of 1835 it 
was 87,000; by that to be taken in 1840, it will un- 
doubtedly exceed 200,000. In the counties of Jack- 
son, Calhoun, and , there could not have 
been, seven years ago, more than three hundred in- 
habitants; now there cannot be less than 30,000. Se- 
ven years ago last April, the first beginning was made 
in this county; two years after, when the county was 
organized as a township, at the first election, we polled 
14 votes; atthe election in Nov. last. between 17 and 
1800 were cast for representative to congress, Seven 
yearsago the coming winter, the first mail west of 
Ann Arbor was brought to Jackson on foot, by Wm. 
R. Themeemh in his vest pocket, and consisted of one 
letter. ring the same winter, the Marshall post 
office was kept at my house, in a igar box, set 
within a common Connecticut clock. ‘This year the 
business of the office will exceed $2,000. 
had a weekly mail carried on horse back; we now 
have a daily mail from the east and from the west; 
and two weekly mails from the south and south east, 
and one from the north. The same advaftcement in 
the comforts of civilized life has attended other set- 
tlements of the state, as we have witnessed in our own 
neighborhood. 

Before passing to other topics of interest, it may 
not perhaps be wholly inappropriate to make a few 
brief remarks, touchingthe chafacter of our popula- 
tion; so far as my observation has extended, I can 
truly give it as the settled conviction of my own mind, 
that no country, always excepting the land of our 
pilgrim fathers, ever commenced its career of im- 
provement with a more enterprising, industrious and 
moral people; no doubt, there are some hard places in 
Michigan, and it is equally true, that there are many 


such in some of the oldest states of ‘the union. The 
share of our ion are under middle age; 
ey are persons in the prime of life, and in all the 
vigor of early manhood; this, and the success atten- 
dant’ upon their efforts, accounts fully for the enter- 
prise and go-ahead character of our citizens. It would 
seem strange‘to see a man walking slowly and lei- 
surely through our streets; all is activity, all is life; 
every man moves quickly, and seems intent on reach- 
ing his place of destination in the least possible’ time; 
and when his business is done, he is off; but if unex- 
pectedly detained an hour, it appears like the loss 
of an age anda fortune. This is easily accounted 
for; young and middle aged men come to this western 
world in the hope of bettering their condition, but’ 
generally with small means; every effort was crown- 
ed with success beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions; this gave additional stimulant to the mind, l- 
ready excited with raised hopes and high wrought 
anticipations of the future; hence the result; and I 
must say that I have witnessed this general advance- 
ment and prosperity with heart felt satisfaction; it has 
been truly a matter of rejoicing to see so many, who 
came here with small means, now placed by their 
industry and enterprise, in easy* circumstances and 
comparatively independent. hile -failures have 
been few, large numbers, with nothing but their 
hands, a good moral character, habits of industry and 
economy, have placed themselves and families in the 
midst of plenty, and have opened before them a wide 
field and prospect of usefulness. In 1833 the county 
assessment roll amounted to $140,000; the valuation 
of the present year $2,099,633; the valuation of Mar- 
shall with three or four other townships attached, in 
1834, was $35,000; in 1833, the valuation of Marshall 
alone, was $430,475. . 

But suffer me to tell you in this connection, that 
however successful you may have been in all your 
efforts to improve your condition, it will avail you 
nothing without strict integrity; continued application 
to business, and untiring perseverance in habits of in- 
dustry, economy and strict temperance. . To be tem- 

rate in all things is to use the world as not abusing 
it. If you do this you willnot abuse yourselves, nor 
your friends, nor your-neighbors, nor even your ene- 
mies. However much a man may obtain of this 
world’s goods, it is the perfection of —oy ! for him to 
think of retiring from .business, to give himself up to 
ease and indulgence. We were made for activity and 
‘employment, and when we cease all bodily and men- 
tal exertion, we must cease to live; it is true, we may 
continue a few yearslonger, but they will be years 
of dyspepsia, melancholy, irritation an were 8 

In the spring of 1835, the-constitution of Michigan 
was formed, and on the first of November of the same 
year, the state government went into operation. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1836, congress passed an act defini 
the boundaries of the state, and providing conditional- 
ly for its admission into the union; in December of the 
same year the uired assent was given, and in 
January of. 1837, the state was fully admitted as a 
member of the grand confederacy. e constitution 
of our state is trdly republican in all its provisions, and 
is an instrument which cannot fail to do lasting credit 
to ‘its authors, and honor to the state in all time to 
come. Itsecures civil freedom and religious liberty 
to all classes of men; it ‘ovetend equally for the pro- 
tection and security of all conditions, lays a broad 
and permanent foundation in the immutable principles 
of right, justice, truth and equity for the advancement 
of a who! ple in knowledge, in power, in wealth, 
in virtue and in all that constitutes true eB. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution, and the form- 
ation, under it, of the State Government, much has 


been done. The general legislation of the ‘ 


has been revised, put into form and published. It 
true, the Revised Statutes may not be all that could 
be desired ; but the revision was a work of great la- 
bor, accomplished under many peculiar disad- 
vantages. In the mean time, schemes have been de- 
vised, and plans adopted for the general improvement 
of the State, which evince a boldness of conception, 
loftiness of purpose and confidence in the future, wor- 
thy of all commendation. 

ik at the great system of Internal Improvement. 
The only fault found with it is—it is too vast for an 
infant state. It required such a people, as have found 
a home in this aay-weges in their capacity as a body 
politic, within the first year of their political existenee 
as a State of this Union, to project and pledge them- 
selves, and the credit and resources of the te, to 
the construction of eight hundred miles of rail-road 
and canal. Whether it was wise to commence on a 
scale so enlarged, is a question which I am not now 
called upon to discuss. I refer at this time merely to 
the ive bol of the measure. If the 











completion of the system shall increase the value of 
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real estate four-fold, as it cannot fail to do, and even 
more, and if every farmer who has a hundred bushels 
of wheat to sell, can realize twenty cents more onthe 
bushel than he could without it; then he can afford to 
pays ae a-direct tax, and is*hig interest to do so, ten 
on every hundred bushels, towards paying for 
the construction of the work; and then have teft to 
himself ten dollars more for every hundred bushels 
than:he otherwise could have obtained. Should the 
state have when the work is finished but 2,000,000 of 
bushels surplus, it could afford to pay on that articlé 
alone a direct tax of $200,090, and then have $200,- 
000 more than could otherwise have been-ealized for 
the producer. Hence, if we admit that the system is 
more widely extended than it ought to be, yet it is 
better to take it as it is, than to remain as we were 
before its adoption. 
Amid all these schemes and operations for the gen- 
eral welfare, the great subject of Education has not 
been neglected. A system for the organization and 
support of primary schools, has been devised—a plan 
for a University, with anindefinite number of branch- 
es, adopted—and measures taken for the disposition 
of the university and school lands. The foundation 
of the whole is laid in the Constitution of the State, 
which contains provisions not to be found in the con- 
stitution of any other state of this Union. Of the Mi- 
chigan school system—the superstructure reared up- 
on this basis—of the suitableness of its several parts, 
of its proportions, and adaptation to the wants of an 
infant republic of giant strength, I shall a and 
the reason will doubtless be understood and duly ap- 
preciated by all whohear me. But of the means of 
gur state for the support of education in all its depart- 
ments, I can speak with confidence. If the Univer- 
sity lands should average $20 per acre, and they bid 
fair to do that, it would give us a permanent fund of 
$921,600; the interest of which would be an- 
nually $64,512. The primary school fund, however, 
is the most magnificent, really the most import- 
ant. It is.seon destined, we trust, to carry the means 
of a good education to every child within the limits of 
the state. The school lands amount to rising of 1,- 
100,000 acres. Should the average be but $5 the 
acre, it would give us over $5,000,000, the interest ef 
this would be ,000 y ‘ These estimates ma 
seem extravagant, but it is believed that the result 
will exceed, rather than fall short of this computation. 
Time, the great discloser of events, will yet develope 
the r of Michi for the promotion df litera- 
ture and science, and éenstamp upon them a value, of 
which fewseem to have had any adequate conception. 
It is true, much depends on good management and 
wise councils. 
Let me say in this connection, that no subject so 
mely affects the every day interests of man, as 
ucation. By éducation, I mean the training of the 
whole man—the developement and proper exercise 
of all his powers—the cultivation of his 8 leper in 
tellectual, moral and religious nature. isis educa-’ 
tion—and emphatically, a christian education. i 
the ardor of patriotism glows in every bosom, it be- 
—< Bind J fr in 4 ae = is sacred 
in the rights of man, in life, li appiness, to 
lend a helping hand in forwarding this great work; 
the object of which is to bring up an entire race to all 
that is noble and excellent in knowledge, virtue and ~ 
religion. We need wisdom, and. , and fore- 
sight, in our councils as a State; fixedness of purpose, 
poe a and tuprightness in our rulers; unwavering 
ent to the rights of man among all our people; 
but.ghese high attrihutes of a noble ioti these 
essential elements of civilization and improvement, 
will disappear when schools shall cease to exert an all 
pervading influence through the le: and breadth 
of our land. You may yd ed construct your 
rail roads, build ships and steamboats of enormous 
size, improve your by the highest’ cultivation, 
erect your mansions and even palaces, provide your- 
selves the most costly equi , with all the luxuries 
of life, and furnish your c n with all the wealth of 
the Indi you have yet done nothing to promote 
their permarient and essential interests, unless you 
have given them a good edueation, founded up- 
on the principles of the bible. E 
The improvements, within the last fifty years, in 
all kinds of machinery, in the impli. ments of husband- 
ry, and in the means of transportation, have changed 
the aspect of society througheut the civilized world. 
Owing to these things, the condition of the people of 
Michigan at this time, is vastly superior to that of any 
other country two hundred years ago, and even much 
later. Look for a moment at the condition of the fa- 
vored portions of Europe, before the ias: fifty yeare, 
and even up to a later date. 
“In the reign of Henry II.,” says Carey in his book 
on Wealth, “‘so many Englisk slaves were exported 
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reaper. If was the 

what must it have been during the year. Meat 
cheese were considered more as rarities than the or- 
i ion of the laborer. A-val- 


petty tradesmé: 
and will enable us to form some 
common laborer. ‘ In most 


er’s stock of salt meat was valued at 18s.; that of an- 
other, at £1, or equal to one or two quarters of wheat. 

every family was provided with a store of bar- 
ley or oats, rye appears to have been little og, and 
wheat scarcely atall. Some families a cow 
or two, but more kept hogs; two or e were the 
usual number of the stock. -From the small provision 
of fuel, itis inferred that very few houses had chim- 
neys. From a subsequent valuation in 1301, the house 
hold articles are ascertained to have garely exceeded 

in value,” . 

“In 135], during the 
the statute of laborers, b 
kers and weeders were fixed at one penny 
able in money or wheat at 10d per bushel, 
vote 1398, baseegecnt libs gulated 

¥ e wages of labor were in re 
and a plough-driver was allowed 7s. aon s annum with 
food, but without clothing or any other perquisite. The 
whole ages of a year would purchase 7 yards of rus- 
set cloth, the price of which was fixed at Is. per yard. 
Sir F. M. Eden says, that “we may form some idea of 
the bad husbandry of the period and of the consequent 
misery of the laborers, from considering the. wretched 
produce of arable land. In 1390, a farm of 57 acres 
yielded 6 bushels of wheat, and another, 5 bushels of 
oats to the acre. In 1496 they were again regulated by 
a new statute of and a common servant of 
husbandry was only allowed 16s, 8d, per annum, with 
an allowance for clothing. In 1514, wages were again 

ated,” &c. 

enumerating the disorders of the kingdom, an em- 
inent Justice of the Peace in Somersetshire, says—“In 
1596, forty persons had been executed in a year for rob- 
beries, thefts and other felonies; 35 burnt in the hand; 
37 whipped,” &c. Sir F. Eden says, very truly, that 
itis par these pe ae were ina great a 
owing lo the difficulty o ing regular ent for 
the x us hands, ma merees in agriculture. Mory- 
son, who wrote in this reign, says, “The English hus- 
bandmen eat barley and rye brown bread, and prefer 
it to white bread, as abiding longer in the stomach and 
not so. soon digested. . 

So late as 1727, a field of 8 acres, sown with wheat, 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh, was reckoned so great a 
ere | thatitexcited the attention of the whole neigh- 
borhood, and numbers of persons came from a great 
distance to see it. 

“About the middle of the last century, they (the 
Scotch,) are described as often wanting food, and to 
such an extremity were they frequently reduced that 
“they were obliged to bleed their cattle, in order to sub- 
sist some time on the blood. eir clothing was ofthe 
coarsest materials; their furniture and ening uten- 
sils were often made by themselves; their food al- 
ways the produce of thei®wn farms, was little expen- 
” sive, consisting chiefly of oatmeal, vegetables the 
produce of the dairy; ifa little animal food was occa- 
sionally added, it was generally the refuse. of the flock 
unfit to be brought to market. The education, manners 
dress, furniture and tables of the gentry were not 30 lib- 
eral, and sumptuous as those of ordinary ‘farmers 
Q ox os The common i: lepine tl 
est garb, and starving on the meanest fare, lived in des- 
of huts, with their cattle.” ‘ 

“The late Rev. M. Smith, in his agricultural survey 
of Wigtown and Kirkcudbright, published in 1810,gives 
on authority of persons now living, the following de- 
tails with res’ to the state of husbandry and the 
condition of the people, towards the middle oflast cen- 


ign of Edward III., appeared 
which the wgiculicean, 
day, pay- 
at the op- 


tary. “Estates appear to have been broken down in- 
to very small farms; or where these were large, the 
were in common by two, three and even four dif- 


could not rise of themselves. prac 
tice to gather together the neighbors to lift the cows 
and horses, or to draw them out of the bogs and quag- 
mires, into which they were tempted by the ap- 
pearance of vegetation.” 

“In Poland, the agriculturist is content with a spade 
or peers a stick, to turn up the earth and with a mud 
cabin, in which to lay his head.” 

Of Ireland, thus speaks M. Inglis, “I am quite confi- 
dent that if the whole pnd earnings ofthe laborers of 
Treland were divided by the whole number of laborers 
the result must be under the sum of four pence per day, 
for the laborer of Ireland,” &e. &c. 

_ I think, on a full comparison of their present condi- 
tion, with that of multitudes of the most favored _por- 
tion of the human family in times past, the people of 
Michigan can have no cause to — of their lot, 
but great occasion for the most heartfelt and devout ac- 
knowledgment to the giver of all good. © Truly we 
have a goodly heritage. If we have been checked for 
a moment, in the onward course of prosperity, it was be- 
cause we were running wild. Instead of six bushels of 
wheat for the year, our farmers think they have done 
little unlessthe y have produced as many hundreds ; 
and instead of five bushels of oats to the acre, they 
usually obtain from forty to seventy. Instead of bar- 
lgy and oat-meal for bread, and a little refuse meat, our 
people generally have an abundance of fine flour, 
plenty of the best of meat, with the other necessaries, 
most of the conveniences, and many of the luxuries of 
life; instead of russet and coarse canvass for clothing, 
our le dress themselves in the finest and richest 
cotton, linen, woollen and silk fabrics; and instead of 
log huts and mud cabins with low doors and no win- 
dows, most of our people have. comfortable and con- 
venient dwellings, and many of them el: houses. 

My observations on the present condition of our 
state, have been so far extended, that I can say but 
little in regard to its future prospects. The destiny of 
Michigan is in the hands of him by whom all — 
consist, and by whom all are we governed. e 
trust in that good Providence, which has hitherto so 

raciously guided and directed us, that her path may 
© that of peace, and her onward march a career of 
true glory. But, gentlemen, under that all-perfect go- 

‘verment, much depends on ourselves—much depends 
on the proper direction of the public mind and eneér- 

ies. In regard to our advancement, we may be al- 
owed toreason from the decisions of the past to the 
future. But it should be remembered that as the gen- 
eral improvement of the country has advanced, and in 
proportion too to the ratio of that improvement, have 
the means and the power of increase prosperity 
been augmented. hen I was about to move to this 
place from Oneida-county, I was asked by an elderly 
gentleman, who was one of the first settlers of that 
county, how long it would take me to reach Marshall. 

1 told him it would probably take me eg days.— 
Why said he, ittook me, when I moved from N. H. 
to this place, a distance of 160 miles, 26 ie So 
with respect to the settlers of western New York, and 
Ohio, generally—it took them double the ume to reach 
their new places of residence, though the distance was 
much less, than it now takes emigrants to reach oe 6 
part of this peninsula. They had no canals, no rail- 
roads, and no.shipping to aid them in their journeyings. 
Taking Michigan from 1830, when we had a popula- 
tion of 31,000 and I see no reason why she may not 
from that time and onwards increase in number, 
wealth and power even much more rapidly than did 
Ohio from i800 and onwards up to this time. At that 
period Ohio numbered 45,000—in 1810, 230,000—in 
1820, 591,000, and in 1830, 937,000; by 1840, her-pop- 
ulation will undoubtedly reach 1,500,000. ere we 
have the creation of an entire new state of one million 
and a half, in forty years, with only 45,000 at the com- 
mencement. From 1830 2 this period, Michigan has 
advanced with unequalled strides,and if emigration 
should continue, and why. may it not? her -march is 
still d with an erated motion and power.— 








ferent tenants, who divided the labor and d in 
& proportion corre ing to the rent. Houses and 
sheds for the whole cattle of the farm, never entered 
their conception. Their cows, indeed, were not un- 
comfortably lodged; very often under the sam@ roof 
with themselves, and sometimes without any interve- 
ning wall or partition. The houses were commonly 


From facts already stated, it is obvious that the re- 
sources of the state are exceedingly rich and abund- 
ant, our climate salubrious and generally healthy—our 
soil of great fertility and easy of cultivation—our means 
of access to all parts of the world unequalled, with re- 
publican institutions already established, ample means 
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filment of obligation, in the discharge of every duty, 
and in all the transactiens of life, show soureslid tole 
men. 





From the Boston Atlas. 

PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE 

_ IN UCTION OF THE BLIND. 

_ This afternoon I paid a visit to this excellent estab- 
lishment, It is located at the corner of Race and 
Schuylkill Third street. The building in which the 
school is now accom was erected by the 
managers expressly for the purpose, and appears to 
have been planned with a wise reference to the 
wants and comfort of-its inmates. It has two front 
entrances, with granite porticoes, and is divided into 
two portions, one for th; accomodation of the 
boys, the other for the girls. It is of brick, and rough 
cast in imitation of ite. It peat a plain but 
handsome facade. It stands back sonie distance from 
the street, and hasa front yard laid out in grass plats 
and adorned in summer with various flowers. e 
interior is conveniently planned.. In the basement 
story, besides the kitchen, furnaces, &c. there are 
two large and comfortable looking dining rooms, one 
for the male,the other for the female portion of the 
pupils. On the floor above this, and corresponding 
with the size and position with the dining halls, are 
two school rooms. Above these again, and in the 
second story, is a neat, large and commodious chapel 
and exhibition room, provided with an organ, and all 
other needful appurtenances. In one of the walls 
of the apartment is inserted a bas-relief likeness in 
marble, with an appropriate. inscription, of W. Y. 
Birch, esq. a gentleman who, dying about a year 
ago, bequeathed his whole estate ($140,000) to the 
institution. A monthly exhibition is held here, at 
which the room is generally crowded. 

In the rear of the main building, and connected 
with it by a covered * re been erect- 
ed an infirmary, “whielt is now near its completion. 
There are two rooms in its second story, designed 
for the accommodation of sick pupils, with each 
of whichis ‘connected a bene room for the sick. 
On the ground floor of this little building are bathing 
rooms for those who are well. ithin the premises 
there is also a work shop 140 feet long and two 
stories high. The lower story is used asa rope walk; 
in the upper, vagious manual operations are going 
on, the principal of which are making ‘shoes, bas- 
kets, brushes, and door mats. The play-grounds are 
in the rear of the building. They are quite ample 
for a city institution, and are provided with the sim- 
pler kinds of gymnastic apparatus, of which, I was 
informed, the pupils are quite fond. The whole es- 
tablishment has a clean, tidy, and inviting air; and 
nothing seems neglected that can minister to the 
health, comfort, and improvement of its members. 

I had an opportunity of witnessing the results 
of the well directed labors of the principal and his 
assistants in behalf of their interesting charge 
amounting now to about 54 pupils, nearly equally 
divided between males and females. These were 
in the highest cngese gratifying and satisfactory. 
Here, as in your ‘New England Institution for the 
Blind,’ more attention is paid to music than to any 
other branch. .This is, undoubtedly, the di¢tate 
of wisdom. In this department of human attain- 
ments, the blind may obtain a full equality with see- 
ing persons. They are capable of becoming as skil- 
ful organists, pianists, &c. as the more fortunate of 
their fellow creatures, and may rise to the rank of the 
most eminent and successful professors. It seems to 
me incumbent on churches and individuals to give 
them the preference over pthers, always of course 
supposing them to be equally well qualified for the 
station to be filled. ~ eS 

The pupils in this school not only pursue with sig- 
nal success the science of music, but they study most 
other branches to be taught in our best lish 
mar, geography, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, philosophy, &c.; and they give cheering 
tokens of the skill and fidelity with which these 
branches are imparted to them ‘by their teachers. 
The manual department seemed also to be in skilful 
hands. I learned generally, that it is beginning to 
be a source of pecuniary. profit; but was unable to 
gather any satisfaction on this head. The superin- 
tendent informed me thet some of the young men 
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press this institution and has quite an extensive 
circulation. The pupils contribute to its pages. Itis 
thus made to operate as an incentive to their ambi- 
tion. The Select Lib: for the Blind will be a se- 
ries of works suited to is i i 


printed- characters of the Philadelphia books differ 
somewhat from those of the Boston books. The 
former are the plai capitals, and they 
seemed to me to- present much the most beautiful 

es. 

must not omit to mention one case in the institu- 
tion which offers some curious phenomena. The 
.mame of the young man here referred to, is John 
Burtis. He was itted about a year ago, appa- 
rently almost an idiot. He was le to si up- 
right, or to walk without assistance Physically, he 
is much improved—mentally, somewhat, though still 
far from exhibiting a very intelligent appearance. He 
has, however, a most astonishing memory for dates; 
and what is still more remarkable, he can tell, gener- 
ally without a moment's hesitation, m what day of 
the week any day of the year will fall. 


TO PARENTS. 

The right education of your children is dearer to 
you than any other earthly object: for. good educa- 
tion is a young man’s best capital. To educate your 
children well, is to give them a fair start in the world; 
itis to give them an equal chance for the privileges 
and honors of manhood. 

But, to ee them from school the most of the time 
—to furnish them with a miserable, useless teacher— 
to deny them the necessary and the most approved 
school booke—to be ugwilling to spend a little to pro- 
cure papers and books for general information and 
reading—to do these things, or either one of them, is 
to do your children an incalculable injury. 

You wis’: your children to be companions of the 
virtuous and the intelligent;—then par 29 them virtu- 
ous and intelligent; és you do this, your children 
‘will be unfit for such society as you wish them to keep. 
Yeu wish your offspring respected and influential— 
morality and intellect are always respected, and these 
qualities are always influential, too. You do not wish 
others to trample upon the rights of your children— 
you do not wish others to lead them, to think for them 
or to make them mere tools for ambitious ends. Then 
give them an education—a mind, that they may know 
and keep their rights—that they may think for them- 
selves, and have the privileges of FREEMEN. Igno- 
rance is always the vassal, the slave of intelligence. 
The educated man always has had, and always will 
have, the advantage of ignorance; ‘andif you let your 
children grow up uneducated, you let them grow up 
to be the tools and the slaves of others. -You cannot 
do your children a greater injury than to let them step 
into manhood uneducated; and in no other way can 
you do these free institutions a greater evil. 

You ought to put into your children’s hands every 
thing that assists or encoureges them in their studies. 
Do not hesitate at the expense. If you can strengthen 
one moral feeling, or one intellectual faculty in your 
child, you are well paid for almost any expense.— 
Wealth will not make your offspring great or happy— 
happiness and greatness consists in virtue and know- 
ledges. Let the education of your children, then, be 
your first care.—Common School Almanac. 


DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 

Says the honorable Mr. Wyse, member of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, “A reading people will soon become 
athinking people, and a ing people must soon 
become a great le.” 

“Without books,” says the quaint Partholin, “God 
is silent, justice dormant, science ,at a stand, philoso- 
phy lame, letters dumb, and all things involved in 
Cimmerian darkness.’’ And this is true: for the his- 
tory and the wisdom of other men and other genera- 
tions, can be ours mg oT reading. 

“Reading,” says lord Bacon, “makes a full man 
and thinking a correct man.” But what so apt to 
make us think, as books, which put us among the 
thinking, and give us the materials for thought. There 
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; of information. 
e instances, obtain the learned teacher; 
_we keep them from the light of science and literature, 
and then blame them for not being intelligent.—Com. 
School Almanac. 
From the Common Schoo! Advocate. 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

We present our readers with another short extract 
from the little manual How shall I govern my School? 
We have examined og Jon with ate ie 

Begin your school orming a reg Nan Of £0- 
vernment; settle in your own mind the- ‘prowpls by 
which you will be in your little administration; 

propose to yourself certain definite results, end aim 
steadily at their attainment. 

An adherence to the spirit of this pinsicte is neces- 
sary to success in every pursuit of life. Without it 
the merchant, the agriculturist, the manufacturer, the 
statesman, the philanthropist, and the christian must 
each fail of securing all those results which a regsrd 
to it would at least aid him in attaining. 

_Tothe successful management of a school this prin- 
ciple is of indispensable necessity. A hap-hazard 
ind of government, a government whose very prin- 
pe are the sport of caprice and circumstance, 
whose measures are dictated by momentary’impulse, 
is in fact no government at all. It is worse than none; 
for its ineyitable failure to secure any of the ends of 

rhment, its utter inability to enforce while 
it claims authority, must necessarily result in various 
bad effects on the moral charagqter of the pupils, as 
well as materially interfere with the improvement of 
their minds. It will produce a habit of insubordina- 
tion, self-will, resistance to all authority, and contempt 
for those who exercise it, the baleful consequences of 
which may spread themselves out over the whole of 
existence. It may issue, there is no security that it 
will not, in tainting the entire character, in drying up 
the sources of virtue, and casting a blight over the 
useful powers of the man. 

These brief considerations will be sufficient to show 
you the importance of this direction.. You cannot 
govern well, and therefore not usefully, except in 
conformity to a settled plan, in accordance with cer- 
tain fixed principles. And this plan ought not to be 
the hasty concoction of an hour, a day, or even a 
week. It should be long and deeply pondered. The 
lights of experience should be consulted, as far as 
they are within your reach, whether in books or in 
the conversation of older teachers. Your own ideas 
upon the subject should be matured, digested, and 
arranged. You should say te yourself—*f am about 
to assume a fearful responsibility, such a responsibili- 
ty as is entrusted to no other men, except those enga- 
ged in the same profession with myself. The training 
of immortal beings, so that they may fulfil their high 
destiny aright, is committed to my hands. Under my 
guidance, their powers are to developed, their 
minds furnished with knowledge, their principles ma- 
tured, and their habits formed. I must lay my plans 
both of instruction and government with reference to 
these great ends; and then adhere-to them with un- 
deviating firmness and consistency, except so far as 

larger knowledge and experience shall convince me 
that they are Iofective, and need amendment.” | If 
you are actuated by this spirit, you will meditate long 
and deeply; you will form your plan of government 
with caution and deliberation; you will not change 
it, or even introduce important modifications, lightly; 
and success can hardly fail to crown your labors. On 
the other hand, indecision, inconstancy, levity, a va- 
cillating spirit, in governing your school, will inevita- 
bly destroy your pupils’ respect for you, and material- 
ly abridge your usefulness. 

It is not of essential importance what your particu- 
lar system of managing is. There may be a dozen 
plans, all of which, in hands of skillful teachers, 
would be equally efficient. It is only necessary that 
it should be fi ded ina correct k i dg of human 
nature, that it should be adapted to the circ tances 
of your school, and that it should be adhered to with 
constancy and en with vigor. , While, there- 
fore, it is true that some general plan of government 
is indispensable to the order of every school and to 
the improvement of the pupils of every school, it is 
also true that different teachers will fall _ _—s 

inci or organization, according as their its oO! 
ee og feeling, and action vary. _It is not possible, 
itis even desirable, that all should adopt same 
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THE TEACHER'S INFLUENCE. 


haracter 
and al] fature i has 
derstood or duly aatunated= 
We have in the United States no less than 95,000 


common school teachers, who are daily educating 
joy Ad children—each one of whom is to be a 


ing. F 

Who has measured the influence of these teachers? 
Whatever their learning and character may be, they 
will impress their likeness upon the children. He is 
the saad, the criterion of the young minds, who imi- 
tate the teacher's gait, looks, speech and manners. 
While impressions are readily made they sympathise 
with his feelings, and adopt his"opinions. The com- 
mon school teachers give this nation its character and 
education. 

Much is said of the influence of the Press, of the 
Clergy, and of party spirit; but the influence of tea- 
chers is stronger and more lasting than all. 

But who is watching this influence? Who mea- 
sures it? Who is striving to make it higher and holier? 

It is controlling more mind than ‘the press and the 
pulpit—shaping the destinies@pf this republic every 
moment; and yet, what is either joarning, or religion, 
or legislation, doi to enlighten or purify it? 

Said M. De Fellenberg, while pointing to three 
hundred young men under his instruction: “these tea- 
chers are the great — to regenerate Switzerland.” 

As teachers have-the growing minds and hopes of 
the nation in their hands, they are the depositories 
and trustees of its prosperity and happiness. The 
school master either mends what ing can mar, or 
mars what nothing can mend.—Common S. Almanac. 


GENIUS. 

Genius of every kind belongs to some innate tem- 
erament; it does not nocneseeny Saaty a particular 
ent, because that may possibly be the effect of cir- 

cumstances; but, without question the peculiar quali- 
ty is inborn and particular to the individual. see 
and hear much but there i#-an i 

though wide difference between the ear of a musi- 
cian or the eye of a painter, compared with the hear- 
ing and seeing opgans of ordinary men, and it is in 
something like that difference in which genius consists. 

Genius is however, an ingredient of mind, more 

easily described by its effect than by’its qualities. It 
is as the fragrance, independent of the freshness and 
complexion of the rose; as the light on the clouds, as 
the bloom on the cheek of beauty, of which the pos- 
sessor is unconscious until the charm has been seen 
by its influence upon others; it is the eternal golden 
flame of the opal, a something that may be extracted 





from the thing in which it appears without eye etd 
the quality of its substance, its form, or its - 
ties.—Lady’s Book. / 





BLACKSTONE. 

Young writers may study with advantage the ner- 
vous and lucid style of this work, its entire freedom 
from all surperfluous words and meretricious orna- 
ments. Style is one’s peculiar manner of relating’ his 
thoughts. Thatof some authors cheng Sa uite 
their own; of others, is less perceptibly different from 
ordinary narrations. The first is easily imitated; the 
latter is by far preferable and more difficult of attain- 
ment, where its peculiarity does not consist in any 
unnatural disposition of sentences, or the selection 
of uncommon words, but in the plain, clear, and art- 
less way in which the treasures of an obsesving and 
intelligent mind are displayed to the easy comprehen- 
sion of the reader. This is the species which the 
erudite commentator has chosen. ‘The style of Phil- 
lips, the orator, is of the former description. Full of 
broad and dazzling metaphors, sudden antithesis, bro- 
ken exclamations and bursts of — You con- 
ceive the man to be always in a fury; and although 
many of his studied displays are calculated to arouse 
attention, and aniniate the spirit of an assembly pre- 
disposed to think with him, yet they are often turgid 
when they should be serene, and frequently address 
the passions before they have convinced the reacon. 

Dr. Johnson affords another example of style, pe- 
pous; but it conveys profound ’ 
ure s, and a wonderful acquaintance 
e innermost recesses of the hu man charac- 
ter. It heaves and swells like the billows of the 
ocean; but like the ocean, it is deep and powerful.— 
Lady's Book, 
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a OF ADDRESSING CHILDREN. 
addressing ourselves to children, both in 

ing and writing, we are exceedingly apt to fall in er- 
ror. We will endeavor to illustrate our meaning by 
a few_examples. 4 x 

1. We sometimes express 2 want of confidence in 
them. ‘Now I wish to have you attend to what I am 
going to tell you;’ or, ‘You must ; or, ‘I am 
going to tell you a story, but if you do not attend to 
it, I shall no: tell you any more.’ 

Now — understand the meaning of such ex- 

ressions. e reeive we are wanting’ in confi- 
lene ts wiles Bs that we take them to be predis- 
posed to be inattentive; and, by a law in our natures 
which leads us in such circumstances to respect our- 
selves less, and to become gradually what we are 
taken to be, they are less hkely to give their attention 
than they were before we said any thing. we 
have any thing to say to children, the simple and 
truly philosophic way, (and true philosophy is always 
simple) is to say it, without preface, preamble or apo- 
logy. Or if a word or two is necessary, the more 
bref the better; as, Look here, Charles; or, I am 
going to tell * beg something; or, Now I will tell you a 
story. All that is wanted, at most, is to inform them 
what we are going to do. the matter and manner 
of our discourse will not secure their ‘interest, with- 
out endeavoring to fix their attention by solemn char- 
ges before we begin, we may be assured we shall 
not gain it at all. Or if gained by dint of mere au- 
thority, it will be only half gained; the heart will not 
be in it. And what parent, standing, for the time, in 
the place of the Deity to the child, can endure, more 
than he, a divided heart? ; « 

2. We err in calling those whom we addres§, little 
children. Mr. Jacob Abbot first reminded us of this 
fact.. He said no child was apt to re himself as 
little; and hence when he was ssed as such, 
the discourse did not produce the whole effect in- 
tended. And subsequent observation and experi- 
ments have fully confirmed the truth of his remarks. 
We have experimented on many young children; and 
have uniformly found that though they were ready to 
admit they had once been little, they thonght they 
were not so now. They had now, they thought, be- 
come quite large. 

The mistake would be one of no great conse- 
= if it did not leave the child to regard our 

iscoursé as ya oly to those who are younger than 
himself, rather than him. Little boys, we say, per- 
haps, should hear more and say less; now what is 
that but a license toa child who thinks he is now 
quite large, to sey more? It is said that children are 
pa —,. oe as this a seem to im- 
ply it ¥ er try thecontrary course 
and Pie, Sats much, in due time, a will gain by it. 
We repeat it, no child ever realizes that he is now 
little, any more than old men think themselves al- 
ready ot Har circumstance, as observation and re- 
flection will teach ‘all aged persons, sooner or later, is 
exceedi seldom. We also wish to add that the 
evil of calling a child little, is just about in proportion 
to the natural raeeey of pare him so. The 
younger the child, more desirable it is to avoid 
it; and the older he is, the less harm it will do, Jo! 
the beloved apostle, calls those to whom he writes, 
hatte children; but they were, at least, old enough to 

2. . 


3.. Another error sxeddteoring -staduen, is that we 
take them to know too much. e speak now, how- 
ever, of the kno e of certain words. We are 
to suppose they understand definitions far better 
than they usually do; and hence they often misunder- 
stand us, and wholly misapprehend our meaning. 
For example, a parent say to his child, Well, 
John, Ihave been,reading to-day about the gymnotus 
or is a gymnotus? the son will per- 
haps say. Oh, says the father, it is an animal. that 
when touched with the hand, or even with a stick, 
will make the arm feel numb. Thus he proceeds to 
describe some of the uliarities of the animal as 
well as he can to the child; and to do it, for the most 
part, in great simplicity, and with great care. And 
yet for want of a proper definition of the word ani- 
mal—that single word—the child’s impression may be 
tnore or less wrong. He may suppose it is an am- 
phibious quadruped, never srohaing Got it is a fish 
oraneel., Do you ask how this can happen? 
- The ing which'children attach to words, with- 
out great pains are taken with them, is often exceed- 
ingly vague and inadequate. Take the word tree. 
Now how reg ae are there who know —_ 
er acorn 8 a wheat stalk, a grape vine, a cabbage 
oe ere or clover or-timothy, is or is 
not a tree? e the word fruit. How many know 





whether a squash, a pumpkin, an ear of corn, a ches-. 


nut, an ear of wheat, a-grape, 2 mustard seed, 4 tur- 
ip, an onion or @ potato, is or, is not a fruit? 

See thatts tka, saslea af omy tle 

‘ 5 5 our community | 
MN Ses ates inion of tite words We have 
been asked, again and again, by edult persons, if a 
fish was an animal; wi the present year, a 
lady of who had formerly been a teacher, asked 
in our he , if a lobster was animal food. In view 
of these facts, is it to be wondered at,’ that children 
fall into mistakes? 


whe ought to have been their teachers. They do not 
make it a leading point to correct early mistakes, 
especially past 74 ideas of words. A child is 
early accustomed to a primer, perhaps, which. has in 
it pictures of some 0: the more common domestic 
animals. The: objects, there represented, he after- 
wards sees in” fields and elsewhere; and in both 
cases, hears them called animals. “As he — 
older, and reads of the lion, the tiger, &c. he hoars 
them called animals too, All the,while, however, he 
seldom if ever hears a fish, or a bird, or a man, called 
an animal, at least, in any connection which is intelli- 

ible to him. He may, indeed, read something of the 
Eind in a book, at ten, twelve or fifteen years of age; 
but-books are all Latin, or what is no better, to him; 
and he still gets no distinct or adequate ideas of the 
meaning of the word animal. And thus the error 
clings to him till he comes into active life; nay, some- 
times even as long as he lives. 

This. may suffice for examples of the error of which 
we are now speaking. The way to correct it is to 
prevent it. But to prevent it, the work must be com- 
menced in the famil 'y and carried out in the school. It 
is a grand point in the work of instruction. It were a 
far more tolerable evil for a child who was well in- 
structed in regard to definitions to be without instruc- 
tion in every thing.else, than to be well versed in 
every thing else—we mean apparently so, for it could 
not be real—and yet be unpractised in the great work 
of defining. 

Another error still, in talking to children, or in writ- 
ing for them, consists in taking them to know too little. 

e are prone to extremes, and not less so in the edu- 
cation of children, Whether by writing, conversation 
or-direct effort, than in other matters, 

You will ask, perhaps, how it can be true that we 
both take children to know toe much and too little. 
The thing is perfectly easy; but whether easy or not, 
is certainly common. 

It is most common in conversation with them, and 
frequently leads to a pronunciation which is highly 
injudicious. Thus the child, having become familiar 

th an associate who is a little older than himself, is 
at length to be told that he is his brother. But if so, 
why not use the plain word?. Why contract it, b 
exc’ ing the softer sound of the th, for the fhe § 
twice repeated, of the ugly mute b, and at the same 
time suppress the r? not, we repeat it, just 
coy bee er? Or, if the child is not yet old enough, or 
if his vocal organs are not yet sufficiently developed, 
why not wait a little while before 
teach him to talk? ; 

And yet the contrary practice is almost universal; 
not in relation to this word always, or to this alone; 


we attempt to 


The difficulty had its origin in the errors of those - 


When, however, a child inclines to speak and ‘give 
names, it is iness of the educator to: see that 
he does it ri -God has given the organs, and a due 
attention to his physical laws will duly and seasonably 
develope them; and a due attention to the laws of the 
mind and heart, will call forth seasonable thought. 
The business of the man whom God has created—as 
of the first man—is to: give the names, and as we 
have already said, give them correctly. 

ere is, however, another branch of the error to 
which we refer, which prevails among our writers for 
children; sometimes to an alarming extent. We al- 
lude to a certain baby style which is used. To sim- 


plicity of style, we have, of course no objection; on 


the con , it is exceedingly important and desira- 
ble. It delights even the adult. Indeed there are 
no books which are better understood, or better re- 
lished; both by old and young, than some of those of 
Gallaudet and Goodrich. And we have always found, 
too, that a sermon which really interested and im- 
proved children, was equally interesting and improv- 
ing fo parents. The truth is, that the style of books 
and sermons for adults, -is usually as much above 
their heads as those for children are below theirs. 
The true simple style of Gallaudet, ‘for children and 
youth, is what is wanted for books and sermons, and 
conversation too—for there should be but one style, 
both for speaking and writing. 

Atthe same time, however, we would gu as 
we have already said, with great care, against affec- 
tation—against puerelity and. childishness. It is not 
pleasing even to the child himself. He likes to be 
treated as a man, and to be gee with manly 
language. Why else is it that he is always imitating 
the pursuits and employments of manhood? — Puerili- 
ty is as inexpedient as it is unpleasant. Even the 
philosoph ke us that the sooner we take 
a child to be a man, the sooner he will become so. 

We will present a single example of that'affected 
simplicity of style of which we speak; and we do it 
with the more cheerfulness, because it is the error 
of one who we are sure wili not be offended at the 
hints which it affords; for no man, more than he, de- 
sires to improve in t¢.e means of being useful to children. 

In a_populer children’s r, we find an account 
of the Florida Indians, and of our treatment of them, 
in the war against them. The writer eertainly toils 
hard to make himself simple and intelligible, but the 

eater his e as often happens, the greater his 

failure. To the close, he says as follows: 

‘Then our rulers offered money to any body who 
would-be a soldier, and go to Florida, to shoot In- 
dians; there are a great many Indians and white men 
have been killed and more are likely to be. But they 
havye~ not driven the Indidns away; and Gen. Jessup, 
who commanded our er there, says we cannot; 
and if-ave could, it would do us no good, because 
white men would die.in that sickly country, and only 
runaway slaves would soon be the inhabitants. He 
says the land would not be worth the medicines ne- 
cessary for the sick soldiers. 

‘How do you think it may seem to God, who sets 
all things, for a nation of many millions of people, 
with more land than they want, and bibles to teach 
them to do better, to hire men to kill a few Indians 
who want to live in the land where they were Korn 

b ht up? If this is wrong, we know that God 








but to many words in common use a Pp i 
though not yet familiar to-the child. The conse- 
quence is, almost every where; a sort of baby dia- 
lect, which it is much more difficult to eradicate than 
it is to establish; and which, in some of its parts is 
not unfrequently carried through life. , 
The same is true of the style of conversation. 
There is a style often in vogue with those who im- 
the first lessons to children—their lessons and 
e, as well as almost every thing else—which 
bears about the same relation to a true style — 
does to the true pronunciation of the word her. 
Whereas,, we consider it as the plainest dictate of 
common sense, that both pronundation and style 
should be correct, whether we speak to the babe or 
the octegenari We would not, of course, make 
use of so extended a vocabulary, in conversing with 
the child, as wexwowd in conversing with the adult; 
nor would we converse with either on topics of which 
roe whee utterly ignorant, at least without sufficient 
explanation and illustration. 
at there are. some sounds, and by consequence 
some words large and small, which a child cannot 
utter as early as others, we fully admit.. His vocal 
organs, like the rest, are not prepared for every thing 
at once. All that we insist on, is that when he is 
taught to enunciate, or to pronounce, he should be 
taught to do it properly and correctly. This we con- 
ceive to be the legitimate, and only legitimate field for 
ional effort. We have nothing to do with has. 





tening the process of utterance, or even of language, 





al .-§ 
will punish the whole American people for it, first or 
last, in some way or other.’ 

e will not stop long to speak of the strange philo- 
sophy—as it may seem to a child—which appears on 
the face of the article, of making every American ci- 
tizen, and of course all children among the rest, (the 
writer says the whole American people,) responsible 
for what is at first laid down as the sin of ‘our rulers;’ 
nor to question the truth of the prevailing notion that 
white men cannot live in Flonda. Our business is 
chiefly with the writer’s manner of expression. 

Observe the phrase ‘there a on many of Indians 
and white men have been killed.’ Where have they 
been killed? Were the white men alluded to, our 
soldiers, or were they certain white men found fight- 
a bg the intone as ve 4 allies? oe eo 

ut again, in the second paragrai who or what 
is it chat hires or induces men to iit Indians? Is it 
bibles? No. Is it nations and bibles? No; that can- 
not be. Is itGod? That cannot be meant; the idea 
would be shocking. With a good deal of ym 
though not otherwise, the child may discover that 
this is the ‘nation of many millions of people.’ But 
we think that simple correctness: and grammatical 
accuracy, both of which, however, in our opinion, 
mean the same thing, ought never to be sacrificed te 
an affectation of simplicity which is apt to be as dis- 
gusting as it is purile and babyish. 


Henry C. Bunce, printer, Marshall, Michigan. 




















